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SLATE AND BLACK BOARD EXER- 
CISES.—(contTInvED.) 

But what do you mean, I shall no doubt 

be asked, by classifying words for the young 

to spell? I will endeavor to explain. Anc 


first I will speak of what might be called a | 


natural classification. 

We should not only begin at home, with 
the known, in every thing, and proceed grad- 
ually into the world of the unknown, but in 


our journeyings abroad, we should have re- | 


gard to method. Especially should it -be 
so, in our journeying abroad into the world 


of words which are found in-our school | 


books and in other books, ag well as in the | 


wilderness of objects, whose names and 


qualities the young are always so anxious to | 


learn. 


have been given on the black board, the 
teacher should proceed to arrange the words 
of his pupils’ spelling lessons, according to 
order and method. It is true that in begin- 
ning with the words slate, hand, &c. as al- 
ready mentioned we observe one species 
of order or method ; but there is a plan to 


One of the earlier lessons of words for 
spelling, however, may be the names of the 
various ~ parts of the human frame. Mr. 
Bumsted, in his book entitled ‘ My First 
School Book,” makes a lesson of this sort 
the very first. Here follows a purt of this 
class or family; such as seem to me most 
obviously proper, not indeed for a first les- 


son, but for a third or fourth. ° 
head ear temple toe 
neck check hair foot 
shoulder teeth back ankle 

| elbow mouth breast skin 

| arm lip side hip 
hand chin body loins 
thumb face leg chest 
finger nose heel wrist 


A subsequent lesson might be formed 


| from the morte difficult of this family or 
After a few somewhat desultory lessons | 


be described which is much more orderly | 
| the above, at least in all cases; though nei- 


and methodical, as well as more natural. 
One of the first lessons which should: be 
yresented, under the new system of which 
oe speaking, should be the names of things 
in the school room. These should, at first 


the teacher ; and at the same time slowly 
written on the black board and corrected 
in the usual manner. 

From the objects immediately around the 
popes and known to them, we may make the 


following selection. These are, for the most 
part, unplements of the school room. 

slate table wall hand 
pencil pen window head 

stove ink glass body 

fire inkstand book stove pipe 
wood desk rule ashes 


This lesson would include the name of a 
part only of the objects near the pupil ; re- 
serving for a second lesson a few others 


| the whole family to which it belongs. 


class, as follows: 


eye tongue knee-pan heart’ 
eye-brow throat tendon artery 
eye-lid palate nail vein 
eye-lash wind pipe blood nerve 
fore-head stomach flesh marrow 
skull knee bone muscle 


Now, I do not mean to say, that it is best 
to give so long a lesson, at onee, as either of 


ther of them is so far extended as to include 
My 


object has been, chiefly, to show what I 


“ | mean by classifying or grouping words to- 
and to some extent, be dictated, slowly, by | : "= ° 5 


whose orthography is a little more difficult. | 


Here are a few of this second class. 


board knife key clock 
black board crayon dictionary ceiling 
door port crayon tongs shoe 
floor copy book shovel boot 


thermometer spelling book cloak hat 


gether. 

We may now proceed to other classes or 
families of words; such, for example, as 
the names of the more common objects or 
implements of the kitchen, the garden, or 
the farm. Perhaps the names of the more 
common flowers of the garden would make 
alist sufficiently long fer one lesson; re- 
serving those of the fields, forests, and 
hedges, for a subsequent one. 

Here are the names of some of the more 
common flowers of our gardens: 


marigold hollyhock 


rose 

pink lady shoe sun flower 
peony lilach heart’s ease 
tulip violet daffodil 
poppy morning glory 


flowers 
‘The follow- 


The names of field and forest 
might naturally come in next. 
ing are some of them: 
dandelion 
buttercup 


may-weed 
johnswort 


lily 
daisy 


ivy, 
Jauvel 
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honey suckle woodbine clover _ barberry 
white wood maple strawberry apple tree 
magnolia cowslip thistle _ peach tree, &c 


The names of fruits might properly 
enough come next. Here, also, I would 
make a division of the foreign and domes- 
tic. The following are some of the first : 


apple plum strawberry mulberry 
pear quince —_ raspberry blackberry 
peach grape whortleberry dew berry 
apricot currant  bilberry muskmelon 
nectarine cherry gooseberry | watermelon 


The names of foreign fruits, such as are 
in common use among us, might follow. 
In*this list, however, we might perhaps in- 
clude nuts : 


orange raisin almond pine apple 
lemon prune brazil nut peanut 
citron date lime cocoanut 
fig walnut —_ banana 


persimmon chesnut _ pine apple 


The names of the birds most common in 
the vicinity of the school house, always 
makes an interesting lesson; and if by 
birds is meant the feathered race in general, 
a division might be necessary, into domestic 
birds and fowls, and those which have not 
been domesticated—either of which would 
form quite a respectable list. After these 
might follow the names of quadrupeds, 
fishes, insects, &c. Indeed men themselves 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


So also in making out a list of quadru- 
peds, we might furnish our pupils with 
pleasant employment in recalling and giv- 
ing us names. The meaning of the word 


| quadruped, as distinguished from biped, 


might and should be given, as we pass 
along; as well as the meaning of many 
other new and often perplexing terms. 

But we should not only teach our pupils 
to spell, correctly, the names of things, oe 
also of qualities or propertics. I refer here 
to the various colors, tastes, odors, &c. of 
the objects around us ; as red, white, black, 
sour, sweet, bitter, heavy, light, ugly, 
beautiful, offensive, fragrant, &c. 

Again, too, we may collect names ot ac- 
tions, us Well as things and qualities. Some 
may be surprised at the phrase—names cf 
actions. But what are verbs but names of 
actions ; as walk, write, break, speak, lift, 
ride, &c.? But, on this part of my subject 
at least, ~-word to the wise will, most sure- 
ly, be sufficient. 

But once more ; the names of professions 
and occupations might form natural and 


' interesting lessons for slate and black board 


might be classed, in at least, one respect— | 


that is according to their nation—as Eng- 
lishmen, Italian, American, Chinese, Hin- 
doo, &c. 

One additional suggestion to the teacher 
will naturally come in here. It is that in 
forming these lessons he will always find it 
useful to the pupils—exceedingly so—to call 
on them for aid. ‘Thus suppose he is writing 
down on the black board the names of our 
domestic fruits. He has written the words 
apple, pear, peach, and perhaps a few 
others ; and now, whether he can recollect 
any more or not, let him call upon the class 
to recollect for big. ‘ I have written such 
and such words,” he ‘says, reading aloud 
what he hes written ; “ now who can think 
of another?’ If he sees the hands of a 
number of individuals up, he selects from 
them whom he pleases; and these give 
him the information required. 

Suppose the lesson desigued were a list 
of the names of persons—say of men only. 
Not indeed of all the men’s names which 
could be thought of, for.that would make a 
list altogether too long ; but, for the first, 
alist of the scripture names of this sort. 
Let the pupils here, too, be called upon to 
lend their aid. Such a cotirse would inter- 
est their minds ; and as it is easy to see, 
might be quite useful. 





spelling. The information, moreover, which 
would naturally come in, during the study 
of these lessons, is too important to be 
slighted. Take, for example, a list of 
human occupations, such as are most com- 
mon among us ; and with which it is to be 


| presumed every pupil will be more or less 


familiarly acquainted. Here is such a list. 


Farmer tanner turner printer 
gardener tailor butcher engraver 
joiner physician cooper shoe-maker 
carpenter minister blacksmith weaver 
miller lawyer _hatter spinner 
baker teacher _— painter housekeeper 


In order to fix the attention of the intelli- 
gent school master, for a moment, on the 
importance of this method of classifying 
words, let me present, in contrast with the 
above, the following lesson,—part of a les- 
son rather,—from one of our old fashioned 
spelling books. 


baker - dial fever giant 
brier diet final gravy 
cider duty flagrant gruel 
crazy dyer focus holy 
crier draper fuel buman 
cruel fatal glory icy 


Let the teacher, I say, observe for him- 
self and see if there is any natural bond of 
relationship between these words, or be- 
tween any two of them, as they now stand. 
What connection is there, for example, be- 
tween baker and brier? Or between cider 
and crazy? Or between giant and gravy ? 

It is not in one spelling book alone that 
this natural order of things has been over- 
looked ; it is in all, or almost all. This in 
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creases the necessity—already sufficiently 
imperious—of something more rational ; and 
especially of introducing to our schools slate 
and black board exercises. 

It is not indeed to be denied—no one at- 
tempts to deny it; it is cheerfully conceded 
—that the slate and black board instruction 
which is here recommended, would cost a 
teacher a good deal of labor; but what. 
then? Have we not found, that every thing 
valuable on earth costs us labor? 
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As to compound words, there is usually, 
little difficulty, if a child can but spell the 
simple words of which they are made up. 
And in regard to derivatives, those should 
undoubtedly be taught by classes or fami- 
lies. I had reserved the teaching of primi- 


tives and derivatives for a fifth method of 


But ts | 


not the kind of instruction to which I refer | 


exceedingly desirable ? 

Had we a manual—a printed one I mean 
—from which the teacher might make his 
selections, at least a part of them, without 
being compelled to go through a dictionary 
and make the assortment for himself, it 


_ they can. 


would greatly dininish, in no small degree, | 


his labors. 


sable ; it would be useful I mean to teachers. 

A difficulty may arise here, in the mind 
of the reader. Had wesuch a manual, he 
will say, the pupils could obtain it, as well 
as the teacher; and whenever their lesson 
was taken from it they might be disposed 
to avail themselves, privately, of its use. 

But it should be remembered that even 
to do this would be better than down right 
idleness, or roguery. Besides, no teacher 
would be obliged to take any whole list or 
table from it. He might make his selec- 
tions, even from that. He would, at least, 
add greatly to the labor of any pupil who 
without attempting to think, should simply 
square his slate by the manual. Or at any 
rate the teacher could take away the man- 
uals, or forbid their use, just as he is accus- 
tomed to use his power in othercases. No 

upil thinks of looking into his book to see 
coer the word is spelled which the master 

ronounces, even though he has it in his 
S18 or under his arm. Or if any pupil 
were inclined to do this, no good teacher 
would allow it. 

A stronger objection to slate and black 
board spelling, in the manner I have recom- 
mended, may be brought by some; and 
will appear, at first view, to have weight. 
Only two or three, it will be said, of the 
great grammatical classes of words—the 


nown, the verb, and perhaps the adjective , 


—can be spelled in this way; 2nd those 
only in their simple or primitive form. 
What is to be done with the pronouns, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections ; to say nothing of a great many 
verbs, adjectives, and nouns, which cannot 
easily be thus associated or classified ? And 
what is to become of a host of derivative 


and compound words ? 


Such a manual would certainly | 
be useful, although by no means indispen-’ 





teaching spelling on the black board. It is 
however, in reality, little more than a modifi- 
cation of the fourth, of which I am now 
treating. Let us then consider it a few mo- 
ments. 

The teacher gives out, for example, on 
the black board, the two words able and 
press, and requires his pupils to collect, on 
their slates, as many of their derivatives as 
Each then writes down on his 
slate, as many as he can recollect, either 
with or without a, dictionary, according to 
the direction of the teacher. When they 
have done, the teacher adds, in some way, 
those which they have omitted. 

Here follow the derivatives of the word 
able ; or at least the principal of them. 


able enable disability payable 
ably enabling probably rateable 
abler enabled probability tameable 
ableness disable commendable saleable 
ability disabling curable taxable 
unable disabled notable perishable 





A much longer list will be made—and a 
much more important one—from the primi- 
tive word préss. The following will, I 
believe, include nearly all. 


press express compress 
pressing expression compression 
pressed expressive compressing 
presser expressively compressed 
pressingly expressiveness compressive 
pression expressed compressure 
pressure expressly compressible 
depress expressible compressibility 
depressing expressness compressibleness 
depression impression incompressible 
depressive impressing incompressibility 

| depressor impressive inexpressible 

| depressed impressively inexpressibly 

| repress impressible inexpressive 
repressing impressiveness impressed 
repressed impressibility 

| repression impressment 

| repressive imnpressure 


In regard to the other classes of words 
alluded to, why should not the teacher give 
out to his pupils, the prepositions, the con- 
junctions, the interjections, the pronouns, 
and even the adverbs as so many separate 
lessons? They are by no means numcrous. 
Some of them, as the conjunctions, prepo- 
sitions, and interjections, are not too long 
for a single lesson ; while others, as the 
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adverb, and pronoun might be divided.* 
It micht be remarked, however, that if 
these last were never taught to the pupils 
of our common schools, they would be about 
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as well off astlrey now are. In what spel- | 


linz hook do we find any thing like a com- 
plete list of all these words? And where 
is the t:acher whose ingenuity ever supplies 
them ? 
these classes, and many of the adverbs, that 
I never saw in the columns of a spelling 
book, in mylife. Yet they are, almost with- 
out exception, highly important words, and 
of frequent occurrence and use. 

With respect to verbs and adjectives, 
there is more difficulty ; though, as I trust, 
} have shown very conclusively elsewhere, 
the orthography of a considerable number 
of the more common of both of them may 
be taught on the black board with nearly 
the same ease as the common and proper 
substantives.t With a little ingenuity, a 
teacher may group together, in natural fam- 
ilies or classes many more of them, most 
certainly, than he would, at first, believe to 


be possible. 


CHAPTER VII.—peErinine.. 


There are numerous ways of teaching the | 


definition of words by means of slates and 
black boards. Some of these have been 
involved, of necessity, in the foregoing chap- 
ter; and were it not for pursuing, as much 
as possible, only one thing at a time, I 
should be inclined to recommend teaching 
spelling and defining simultaneously. In- 
deed in some cases and with very large 
classes of pupils, I have no doubt it may 
be well to do so; but, as a general rule, it 
appears to me desirable to keep them sep- 
arate; ut least foratime. ‘The methods 
ef defining which are here recommended, 
will, however, in some respects, be a review 
of the spelling lesson, just as that was a 
review of the writing lessons. 

The first method of defining which will 
be mentioned consists, in giving the pupils, 
on the black board, a list of skeleton senten- 
ces, which, after copying or transferring to 
their slates, they are required to fill up. 
These should, at first, be very simple and 
‘asy, like the following. 

it is now o’cloek.¢ 


Our slates are made to on. 


*[ have not mentioned the articles, a, an and the; be- 
cause their number is so small and their structure so sim- 
ple, as to render them of no considerable importance in 
a mere spelling lesson. 


and black board. 
t The insertion of this, in an easy lesson, especially a 


a clock, or time piece, in the school room. 


I could mention several of each of 





with. 
and heat. 
makes ice. 
on their heads. 


Our pencils are to 
_The sun gives 
Water, when 
Boys wear 

Girls wear 


The eye is to with. 
The teeth are to with. 
The are for hearing. 
The nose is to with. 
The legs are to with. 


I'he color of eoal is 

Snow is 

Shoes are to wear on our 

When people are they call a phy- 
sician. 

Horses and oxen are used to 
and carts. 

Birds 

Carpenters 

Bricks are made of 

This should not be regarded as precisely 
the same sort of lesson with one which is 
found in the chapter on spelling. There 
the teacher dictates words to fill the 
vacant spaces ; here the pupils are expected 
and required to invent them for themselves. 
That was, indeed, an introduction to this, 
but was by no means, the same thing. In 
truth most of the preceding chapters are 
introductory to the present, just as the pres- 
ent is to those which follow it. 

This method of teaching pupils to define 
words, without the aid, to the teacher, of a 
manual, will, I say once more, cost him 
much patient and persevering effort. And 
even with the aid of a manual, a good deal 
of judgment will be required in selecting 
the appropriate sentences and adapting 
thern to the mental capacity and progress 
of the pupils. For customs vary so much 
in different places that even the foregoing 
simple lesson, if found in a printed manual, 
would require, here and there, slight modi- 
fications. In some parts of our country, 
for example, oxen are seldom, if ever used 
for draught, but only horses; or at most 
horses andanules. In others, the same per- 


wagons 


in the air. 
houses. 


' son is both joiner and carpenter ; but is, in 


general, called a joiner. And so of many 
other things or customs alluded to, or in- 
volved in the selections. 

And as for escaping from hard labor, no 
teacher should expect it. In the present 
state of society, especially of schools, with 


| every thing to do, and few tools or instru- 


ments to work with, and little sympathy 
from those around him, a teacher should, 


| on entering a school, make up his mind “ to 
tSee the Chapter on teaching Grammar on the slate | 


spend and be spent” in an employment 
where he will receive very little either of 


first lesson, presupposes what ought always to exist, viz. | sympathy — co-operation. Let him not 


, expect even the friendship, or the gratitude 
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of those for whom he labors. But to resume 
the subject. 

After the pupils have been sufficiently 
drilled with lessons which require but little 
thought, inquiry or study, let them have 
such as are a little more difficult, yet by 
no means bevond their comprehension ; of 
which the following may serve a3 an ex- 
ample. 

Gold is of a 

The sea has a 

There are 


color. 
appearance. 
primary colors. 
is the staff of life. 
Always the truth. 
Think before you speak once. 
Quadrupeds are those animals which 
have ~ legs. 
Bipeds have only legs. 
He that would die well, must first 
well. 


Board Exercises. 


| words into sentences. 
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carpenters, it is enough if the pupil inserts 
the work make or erect, although build ma 
have been the word in our own aia 
What is not absolutely incorrect, or wrong, 
in such a case, shold be considered as 
correct; at least sufficiently so for the 
teacher’s purpose. 

The second method of defining, which, in 
the natural order of things ought to be pur- 
sued, is that of incorporating or framing 
Thus the teacher 


| may give out a list of words like the fol- 


lowing. 

| pen book moon carpenter hat 

| ink fire stars boy cap 
pencil sun sky brick dog 

| floor steam rock cat 

| paper gold smoke eye hen 

| slate silver _— stove ear duck 
| hand water horses finger fish 
head ice bird shoes oyster 


Animals that can live both in water and | 


on land are usually called 
Honor and respect 


Cain his brother. 

Elijah was to heaven in a firy 
chariot. 

Methuselah was the man that ever 
lived. 

Do you your teacher ? 


on the slate ? 
weather. 
keeper ? 


Do you like to 

It is very 

Am I my 

If the blind lead the 
fall into the ditch. 


Let this first nfethod of defining be pur- 


both shall 


This list is, of course, vastly too long for 


the first lesson of the kind; but is given at 


such a length, that the teacher may have a 
clear view, in little space, of the plan which 
is proposed. 

The repetition of words which may be 
found in the lessons on the preceding pages, 
is not a matter of accident, but was intend- 
ed. It will be soon enough to give out a 
set of words with which they are less ac- 


| quainted when they have become masters 


sued long enough to lead the pupils to think , 


for themselves. Deprive them, for the time, 
of all dictionaries, and if it were possible, 
of all means of communication with each 
other. I have elsewhere insisted,at sufficient 
length and with sufficient earnestness, on 
the importance of separate desks for each 
pupil, at a considerable distance from each 
other. Yet in spite of this necessary pro- 
vision, sume will still need much watching, 


or they will avail themselves of the aid of 


their neighbors. Yet there is hardly any 
thing of more importance than to endeavor, 


an 


at every possible step, to throw them on | 


their own resources. 
When all have filled their blanks, and 
had sufficient time for reflection, the teacher 


should either examine their slates, separate- | 


If all 


ly, or require an assistant to do it. 


are correct, why very well; if not, let him | 


fill out the blanks on the black board, and 
require them to make the necessary correc- 
tions. 

It may not be advisable always to require 
of every pupil that the word he inserts 
should correspond precisely with our own 
intention. 





Thus in the phrase respecting | 


as it were, of those to which they have al- 
ready been introduced. Let the teacher 
make all possible reasonable haste ; but let 
him remember, well, to ‘* Make haste 
slowly.” 

This method of incorporating words into 
sentences is very simple, and when once 
understood, easily adopted by the most 
ignorant or indifferent pupil; while it also 
gives scope to the more active minds and 
powers of the more intelligent and ingen- 
ious. It consists in merely taking the words 
of the lesson, one by one, and so prefixing 
or annexing other words to them, that the 
whole will make sense. Thus su pose the 
pupil has placed, near the top of Is slate, 
the word pen, as below. 

en 

Now by prefixing to it the word my, and 
annexing the two words needs, and mending, 
the sentence will of course read thus 

My pen needs mending. 


In this way pen becomes incorporated, as 
it is called, intoa sentence. And so of any 
other word of the above lesson, and of the 
words of any other lesson which may be 
presented. . 

Now is it not obvious, at a glance, that 
no pupil, unaided, can thus fix, frame or in- 
corporate words into sentences without be- 
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coming master of their meaning? How 
can he? He may fail of success, in his 
efforts, it is true ; but if he succeeds in 
performing the work assigned him, he cer- 
tainly understands at best one common 
meaning of the words he uses. 

In pursuing this course of instruction, I 

ve sometimes found pupils, who, not sat- 
tisfied with merely incorporating the given 
word, once, would relate quite a long story 
on the slate, and perhaps introduce it sev- 
eral times. All this repetition and effort is 
useful. Such voluntary efforts are a thou- 
sand times better for them than if the same 
thing were extorted from them in the form 
of task work. 

This part of my subject might be extended, 
almost indefinitely, by examples of lessons, 
like the foregoing ; but if I have succeeded 
in making the principle understood by the 
reader, is not one example as good as a 
hundred ? 

We come now to a third method of teach- 
ing—if, indeed, it should not be regarded as 
a mere extension of the preceding. It 
is to introduce into defining the classifi- 
cation which was mentioned under the 
fourth method of teaching spelling. Thus 


in giving out lessons on the black board, to 
be incorporated into sentences, (after a lit- 
tle progress had been made in the second 


method above,) we should take pains to ar- 
range the words in natural classes or fami- 
lies. A lesson like the following would be 
nseful, including the names of some of the 
more common birds. 

jay lark 
blue bird thrush 
black bird snipe tomtit 

crow heron mourning dove 
hawk partridge whippoorwill 
pigeon woodcock canary bird 


humming bird 


sparrow 
linnet 


robin 
wren 
swollow 
martin 
quail 
owl 
Here a little more thinking will be re- 
uired than in connection with some of 
the preceding lessons, while it will be 
equally interesting, and still more instruc- 
tive. The same will be true of many other 
classes of words, even though they were 
small classes. The implements or instru- 
ments used in performing our various occu- 
pations would be useful. Take the occupa- 
tion of printer ; of which perhaps the teacher 
knows very little. He knows, at least, 
that in order to print a book on paper, there 
must be 
building 
room 


press 
pressman 

proof 

proof reader, &c. 


type 
composition 
forms paper 
boxes ink 


As most children are unacquainted with 
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. to him. 


I hatter 


. 
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relate to this occupation into sentences; I 
have therefore made it extremely short. 

Of the names of the implements of hus- 
bandry, most children could make a good 
use of a long list. ‘Thus suppose the lesson 
were the following. 
plough harrow | 
oxen roller 
horse hoe 
yoke spade 
harness — chain cart hay knife 
fan riddle flail basket, &c. 

These, with a little instruction, most pu- 
pils would readily dispose of. Nearly as 
well would they manage the names of the 
tools of the carpenter, as 
bench axe chisel 
vise broadaxe mallet hammer 
plumb line saw dividers _gimlet 

Need I say that besides cultivating the 
thinking powers, and especially the faculty 
of association, we are all this while greatly 


axe 
sickle 
grindstone 
saw 


shovel 
rake 
scythe 
pitchfork 


square 


| enlarging child’s vocabulary, and making 


him acquainted with the things and objects 
around him ? 

Suppose a pupil, in copying the word 
dividers, should say; ‘ Sir, I do not know 
what a carpenter’s dividers are.” You will 
of course inform him. Jn doing so, let your 
language and explanations be plain and 
simple. ‘The rest will listen. Are you not, 
by the information you give him, enlarging 
his mind? This yoy will be better able to 
deterinine, when you come to examine his 
list of words. You will find there, if noth- 
ing more, at least the echo of your own in- 
structions. No great matter, however, if it 
is so; your words have become knowledge 
The evidence of this will appear 
in the correct construction of the sentence ; 
and the earnest desire, on his part, that if 


| not correct you will make it so. 


A fourth exercise in defining, and the 


| concluding one which will be mentioned— 


one which naturally brings the pupil upon 
the very confines of composition—is that of 
making out lists of regular definitions, some- 
thing like the definitions of a dictionary, and 
arranged in a similar manner, and either 
giving them to the teacher for correction or 
correcting them from a dictionary. Thus 
suppose the lesson to consist of -the names 
of the more common human occupations, 
they are required to define them in the 
simplest manner which may be in their 
power. Let the lesson, for this purpose, be 
the following. 
minister 
merchant 
physician 
,attorney 
potter architect paver 
farmer joiner dyer 


cabinet-maker 

carver 

gilder 

house-keeper 

clock-maker 
watch-maker 


miller 
druggist 
carrier 
clothier 


tanner 
printer 
spinner 





the art of printing, few might be able to in- | 


corporate a very long list of words which | Shoe-maker, 


gardener carpenter collier 
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Care should always be taken, by the 
teacher, to have the words so written, on 
their slates, as may be most convenient to 
them with respect to the additions they are 
to make, in the form of definitions. ‘The 
words of the lesson above should be written 
pretty near the left hand side of the slate. 

Now with this lesson before him, or a part 


of it, or of one like it, the pupil is first to | 


define the word hatter. Well, he says to 


himself, a hatter is-a person who makes | 


hats. So he annexes to the word hatter, one 


mho makes hats. 'Then he procceeds to the | 
second word. Here he is ut a loss, per | 

uch | 
| ideas, can be taught to put them down with 


haps, for a definition, i.e. at a loss w 
to choose between two-—whether to say 


‘¢ tanner, one who makes leather,” or “ tan- | 
Here is room for | 
much thought, and perbaps, in the end, for | 


ner, one who tans skins.” 


remarks from the teacher, as instructive as 
they will be welcome. So of the next words, 
printer, spinner, &c. 

From words of this description the transi- 
tion would not be great to words of various 


book might be used for this purpose, ard 


sometimes an anecdote. ‘The anecdote or | 


verse might be written on the black board ; 
or the pupils might copy and add definitions 
to such words only as they could; omitting 
the rest. 


In short, to repeat what has been already 


repeated, nothing would be more foreign 
from the intention of these exercises, than 
an exact or servile imitation of them, in all 
circumstances. I have spoken of various 
methods of teaching from the slate and black 
board. I have expressed, freely and in sin- 
cerity, the conclusions to which experience, 
observation and reflection have led me. 
Yet itis by no means improbable-that many 
a teacher might be greatly benefited by what 
I have said and shall hereafter say, who 
would not adopt one in ten of the particular 
methods or exercises, which are presented. 
He would be led rather, (and this is what is 
most desirable,) to originate plans and meth- 


ods for himself. Every teacher of spirit, in 


pursuing another’s methods, will be apt to 
feel like David in Saul’s armor; awkward 


and embarrassed. Leta teacher gird him- | 
self in his own armor, and act for himself | 


according to the circumstances in which he 
is placed, and the means and materials 
which he has in his power. Others may 


afford hints; but others cannot think for | 
him—cannot even, with advantage, or7ginate | 


for him, at least to any great extent. 


CHAPTER VIII.—composition. 
Few things in the whole compass of an 


English education are more dreaded by 
students, especially of our common schools, 
than composition; and perhaps there are 
few things, which, after all, are so imper- 
fectly understood. Now what can there be 
in the nature of composition itself which 
renders it so irksome to the student, and is 
the cause of its being. so often but imper- 
fectly understood ? 

They who have used the slate and black 
board in their schools, according to the spirit 
of the preceding chapter, will not long hesi- 
tate fora reply to this question. They know 
that there is no inherent difficulty about the 
matter, at all; but that children who have 


pen or pencil or both; and that todo this is 
to compose. 

We have seen that the several successive 
processes of study on the slate and black 
board involve, continually, those which pre- 
cede them; and have all the merit of re- 


| views. Thus while teaching spelling, the 
| pupil is, as it were, constantly reviewing his 
sorts, more difficult of definition. Some- | 
times a verse or paragraph from a reading | 
| only reviewing his writing, but his spelling 


writing, and becoming more and more per- 
fect in that branch. In defining he is not 


likewise. 

And now, in teaching composition, in the 
way proposed, the pupil will not only be 
attaining, ere he is aware, the art of expres- 
sing his thoughts, but he will also at the 
same time be perfecting himself in the 
branches which have already been attended 
to, viz. writing, spelling, and defivning.— 
Does any one suspect this to be, in any re- 
spect, an exaggerated statement? Let him 
attend, then, to the facts, methods, and il- 
lustrations which follow; and I trust he 
will soon be freed from his suspicions. 

Nor let him be startled when I assure him 
that if a teacher has followed the spirit of 
the plans and methods thus far presented, 
not merely in a single lesson or two of each 
sort, but to an extent which has rendered 
his pupils tolerably perfect in each, they are 
already pretty far advanced in the art of 
composition. They may not have heard the 
word, composition from the mouth of the 
teacher; but they are nevertheless able to 
compose. 

The exercises in defining, which have 
been recommended, afe especially of this 
sort. Every lesson which requires the in- 
corporation of words into sentences, is a 
lesson in composition ; and a most excellent 
lesson, too.. There are no special lessons 
in composition, other than these, absolutely 
necessary. Observe, however, that I sa 


| absolutely necessary. There are others whie 


are highly useful, no doubt. 
But, I repeat it, that if no special lessons 



































in composition were ever given to a child, 

no one who should follow out the course of 
slate and black board exercises which are 
indicated in the foregoing chapters could 
fail, in the end, to be able to express his 
thoughts, on every subject, with his pen or 
pencil—yes, and with his tongue, too-—far 
better than without them. For it is not only 
true, as has been well said by Blair, that 
“they who are learning to compose and ar- 
range their sentences with accuracy and 
order are learning at the same time to think 
with accuracy and order;’’ but also that 
both thinking ‘and composing with accuracy 
and order tend, i in their results, to teach the 
pupils to speak with accuracy and order. 

Framing words into sentences then, is the 
best elementary exercise in composition. 
But as the pupil becomes more and more 
familiar with the progress of incorporating 
them so as to make sense, the teacher can 
introduce gradually several other things ne- 
cessary to produce the best style of English 
composition. He can teach him how to ex- 
press himself properly, clearly, precisely, 
forcibly, elegantly, &e. 

After the process of framing words into 
sentences—-one word into each—has become 
common, the teacher should, occasionally 
throw together, on the black board, a greater 
variety of words than has yet been suggest- 


ed, and require the scholars to make their | 


selection and incorporate into sentences 
such as they please. Perhaps he wiil find 
it convenient to assign to each of them a 
give n number, Say twe lve or twe nly. Or, 
in other instances, one scholar may select 
more, and another fewer of the words; ac- 
cording to capacity; one twelve, another 
eight, another fiftee, another twenty, &e. 

oT he reasons for this necessity are that 
so great is the difference in children’s minds 


that where a ‘lesson of a ceytain number of 


words is given out to all, some will find it 
difficult, without hurrying, to get through 
as soon as others, or as soon as the time 
required, and their thoughts will not have 
free scope ; whereas if while the rapid pupi il 
is required to incor por: ate twenty w ords into 
sentences, the one of slower mould has only 
twelve or ten or eight assigned him, he will 
be likely to do better justice to his own 
powers of thinking than he otherwise would. 

Indeed, more than even this is true. 
When a large lesson of words—say forty 
or fifty—is plac ‘ed on the black board to 
give scope to the differing tastes of different 


pupils, one pupil will select a certain set of 


them, another, perhaps, quite a different set. 
And we all know how much more cheerfully 
and successfully the mind will work when 
it is pleased, than when it is otherwise. 
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Riess the following as regarded as a mere 
specimen of the exercise to which I now 
refer. 


steam-boat apple brown school master 
high-way school room red book 
store-keeper thrush swallow robin 
farm-house _ field ocean pencil 

door walk tree bench 
fire-place peach bluebird island 


It is not without design that a number of 
compound words—a greater proportion than 
I lrave used in any former example—have 
been inserted in this list. Children are in- 
terested in their use, and should be intro- 
duced to them somewhere. They are more 
or less used in every species of good com- 
position. 

As one method of teaching not only spel- 
ling and defining, but also composition, a 
teacher may give out a story or a descri 
tion of something; from which his pupils 
may be required to exercise both their mein- 
ories and their judgments in relating and 
writing down as many _of the words and 
sentences as they can. Ifa teacher fears 
he has not the necessary “ nack” or “tact” 
for telling stories, he may read a story from 
a book or newspaper ; or what perhaps is, 
in some cases, better still, from the Bible. I 
might give a hundred examples of this sort; 
but one or two will be sufficient. 

The teacher may, for cxainpe, give out, 

briefly, the story of Paul’s shipwreck, on the 
island of Malta; or as it was then called 
Melita. He may tention the former and 
present condition of the island; how Paul 
came to be near there ; where he was going; 
whom he had with him for company ; how 
many, &c.; and haviug given them his story, 
leave them to recollect, gather up, and put 
down such words and sentences as they 
can. Some will recollect but very few, 
such as “A viper fastened on Paul’s hand,” 
or “‘ Paul wis going to Rome when he was 
shipwrecked,” Others 1m: iy, perhaps, re- 
member almost the whole story. 

Or he may describe to them the view from 
the top of ‘Boston State House—the city 
with its tall spires; the harbor, with its 
vessels ; the adjoining towns and villages; 
Bunker Hill and its monument ; the islands 
and shores in and around the harbor, &c. 
&c. 

In either case, some pupils will remem- 
ber, but few words, while others will re- 
member many. In the last instance some 
one, perhaps, recollecting at the word 
Bunker Hill, an anecdote he had heard from 
his father, or some other aged friend, about 
the battle there, forgets the rest of the words 
in the description ; or at least many of them. 
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Others will remember and set down in their seen stared speaking 
list saw peep spoken 
city island Brighton monument sight Deeper tell 
spires shore Cambridge Bunker Hill we peeping teller 
houses _— coast Malden Charlestown mil peeped tells 
churthes Roxbury Warten State Prison cane mouth telling 
harbor Dorchester war Navy Yard eM mouths told 
vessel Chelsea British ‘ steamboat looking tongue say 
, ; : looked voice snying 
The mere recollection and putting down gaze talk said — 
of these words, I know, would be more a spel- gazer talker saith 
ling and thinking lesson than any thing else. gazing talks whisper 
But let the pupils also prefix or add some- gazed talking whispering 
f word. Let them, in fact, after whispered 


thing to eac 
making out their list, interweave their words 
into sentences, in all possible forms. No 
matter whether they relate anecdotes, or 
record passages of history which are lodged 
in their memories, or merely write simple 
sentences, descriptive or grave. All will 
be serviceable; all will contribute to aid 
them in the expression of their thoughts ; 
all will swell the size of their vocabularies, 
and develope and enlarge their minds. 
Another method—if indeed it can be 
called another—is suggested by Mr. Bum- 
sted, in his ‘* Spelling and Thinking. com- 
bined,’’* and it is called by him “ Sentence 
making, or Culture of Thought.” - He says 
what has been already in substance repeated 
in this work, that “ children like to fit tangi- 
ble things one to another; and it pleases 
them to find that they fit well. So in regard 
to words ; with a little skill on the part of 
the teacher, this will be found easy and 
pleasant, even to very young scholars.” 
As an assistant to Sentence making, as 
he calls it, he has prepared a table in the 
beginning of his work. This table consists 
of a set of parts of sentences, such as “I 











am,” “I was,” “He is a” —“ The 
child,” &c. ; so arranged that the youngest | 

upil may see that some one or more words | 
is Wanting to make sense. ‘There is one 
set of these parts of sentences for every page 
or nearly every page of the book ; and it is 
made the duty of the pupil to select words 
from these pages, and fit them into the parts | 
of sentences. 

Perhaps I cannot present a better exercise 
for slate and black board composition, than | 
one of these pages of words, with the cor- 
responding parts of sentences, and Mr. B.’s 
own explanations. 

The following is page 9th. 


eye stare talked 
eyes starer speak 
see stares speaker 
seeing staring speaks 





* This might, with great propriety, have come in 
@eewhere, under the general head Defining. Hew- 
ever, it is not only an excellent lesson in defining, but so 
valuable also as a stepping stone in the art-of composing, 
that ] have determined on the whole to insert it in this place. 





| for dinner. 


Now the part of his sentence table which 


_ applies to this, is as follows : 


The 
I can - 
Tam 

I have ———— 
He is a 














His directions to teachers and others, in 
explanation of this plan for sentence mak- 
ing or composing are these. | 

“« Taking the ninth page, the teacher says, 
“Let us see what word on this will do to 
have The put before it.” It may not be&® 
difficult for the scholars to judge and see 
where they can do it, and to read thus— 
The eye, The sight, The mouth, The tongue, 
&c. What words will do to have I can, put 
before them? They may discoverthat it 
will fit many, thus: J can sce, I can look, I 
can peep, &c. 

“The foregoing may be extended, thus : 
The eye of John. The cye of a needle. The 
eyes of our old grey cat. The eyes of sister 
Jane are very sore. Open the mouth wide. 
The mouth of the pitcher is broken. I could 
not speak without my tongue. We hada tongue 
I can peep through that hole. 

Again, on another page, fe has among 
others, the words singing, whistling, crying, 
sobbing, shricking, bawling, &c. ; while for 
one of the sentences, into which these words 
are to be incorporated he has The — child. 
By inserting the words above in the blanks 
of this sentence we have, of course, The 
sobbing child, The singing child, The crying 
child, The bawling child, &c. ‘ie 

Now the book to which I refer is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting little book; and if a 
spelling book of any sort were to be selec- 
ted for a child of mine, I know not at pres- 
ent of a better than this, in the English 
language. But every school which has an 
abundance of slates and black boards, and 
an ingenious teaeher who loves the school, 
can have the same sort of exercises, every 
day, without any printed: books. The 
teacher, in such circumstances, can invent 
his own lesson. 

This exercise, however, as a stepping 

2 
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italia 
stone to composition—if indeed it ought not 
to be called an exercise in composition it- 
self, which is the undoubted fact—has one 
advantage over any thing which I have yet 
mentioned, viz: that having a list of words 


written down on the black board, a small | 


set of defective or blank sentences will be 


sufficient for the work of incorporation for a _ 
Thus, suppose the teacher | 
should write on the black board the follow- | 


long time. 


ing list of the names of trees. 
hickory cherry beach 
oak mahogany cypress 
maple white-wood poplar 
chesnut pine birch 
elm hemlock alder 
ash sassafras boxwood 


bass ebony fir 


And then rene also, that he should 
prepare the following blank or partial sen- 


locust 
magnolia 
dog-wood 
apple-tree 
sumach 
buttonwood 
logwood 


‘tences, and ask his ae to frame as many | 
esson, as they possibly 


of the words of the 
could, into those ‘sentences. 
The is beautiful. 
‘The is very useful. 
Boards :.:< made from the . 
Shingles are made from . 
We make rails, tor fences of the tree. 
The tree has fruit on it. 
Would not such a table and set of sen- 
tences afford much pleasant and valuable 


employment to pupils of every age ? What 
though they did not know the uses of many 


kinds of these trees’ Would it not lead 
them to inquire ? 

But the teacher might take words which 
are still more common, such as the follow- 
ing. 
hat 
basket 
talk bird city run 
write leaf coat speak 

Then for a part of a sentence 
take the following. 

I do not 

I can not —— 
He can 

The 

I can 

It is good 

How much interesting and _ intelligible 
employment such a small lessan would fur- 


bread 
apples 


think 
read 

hope 

fear 

he might 


dog 
horse 


sing 
house 


is large. 
fast. 


nish! And how useful it would be, not only | 


as an exercise in composition, but in defin- 


ing also, and spelling. 


copy the long lessons of words in these 
cases; but rather make*a common use of 


the black board, and reserve the space on | 


their slates for their blank sentences, and for 
other operations. 
I have spoken of what is, and what is not 


absolutely necessary in teaching, in our | 


Perhaps it would | 
not be necessary for the pupils always to | 


schools, the art of composing well. Bat 
whatever may er may uot be indispensably 
necessary, there are two speeiab exercises 
which are, to say tlre least, very convenient, 
and useful; for which the slate and pencil 
are as well adapted ay pencil and paper 
are. I refer to keepmg a journal, and letter 
writing. 

These two special exercises are so valu- 
able that, perhaps, I use too cold a word. 


| when I say they are very convenient. In 


fact I must consider them,. m-the educatiom 


| of my own children, quite ea ey 


Keeping a journal is, } think, the first in 


, order. In this journal—prepared. of course, 


at first, on the slate—the child should be 


| encouraged to write down his own. thoughts, 


and to some extent his feelings ; not merely 
a single set of occasional ones, but as they 
recur from hourto hour. They need not, 
at first—indeed they should not—be exhib- 
ited to any individual but the teacher. 

Iam quite at loss why this practice is so 
little in vogue in our best schools. In a 


few, I know, it is common, and in its re- 


sults very happy; but in general it is: as 


| much overlooked, as if the thing were whol- 


ly impracticable. Nothing, as it seems to 
me, would, at a suitable age, and proper 
degree of progress, under suitable circum- 
stances, and under the direction of a judi- 
cious teacher, be more interesting to the 


| pupils ; and few things would be more use- 


ful. It could never come to be considered 
in the light of mere drudgery—like writing 


| on, grave subjects, such as Politeness, Self- 


government, Good manners, &c. 

Two or three things should be required 
in teaching composition, to which no atten- 
tion need be paid in the mere incorporation 
of words into sentences. For I deem it 
desirable to render those exercises as simple 
as they can possibly be made. 

The first thing to which I refer is a cor- 
rect use of capital letters. The right use ot 
these can hardly be learned by rules ; it is 
best acquired .by long practice. Perhaps it 
will be well for the teacher to give examples 
of their mis-application, as a means o{ ex- 
citing interest and rendering their right 
use more obvious, and the whole subject 
more intelligible. 

The second thing referred to is the right 
disposition of words in the line. Some 
crowd their words too much; others leave 
too much space between them. Some leave 
no marginal space on the slate or paper; 
others leave too much; and others again 
have their space very irregular. A due at- 
tention to these small matters adds greatl 
to the beauty of both slaté writing antl 
writing on paper. 
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Another thing there is, which deserves 
‘more attention than all else which I have 
named in these paragraphs; it is the punc- 
tuation. We should not be tedious with 
the young; and yet a correct punctuation 
of what they write is highby desirable, and 
may be gradually obtained. It is especially 
desrrable in fetter writings My own rule 
js, to punctuate in such a manner as to make 
what I write, mean what I intend to have it 
mean ; and I know not whether I am pov- 
erned by any other rule. But children can- 
not be governed, even by this rule; much 
less by rules which are stillmore arbitrary. 
{ would, therefore, endeavor to secure the 

int by long practice; in doing which the 
Back board and the slate will subserve a 
valuable purpose. 
these marks, so far as they may be justly 
said to have a mechanical use is also sooner 
and more easily acquired on the black 
board, than in any other manrer. 


CHAPTER IX.~-reapine. 
No complaint in relation to common 


schools is more general than the want of 


suitable reading books. Children, it is said, 
do not understand what they read; and 
whea they do partly understand it, their 
knowledge is so imperfect, that they cannot 
read in a natural and prope? manner. 
There is much reason for this complaint. 
The great, or at least the fundamental rule, 
in regard*to reading is; ‘Read as you 
talk.” But it is impossible to comply with 
such a rule as this, in regard to one in 
twenty of the lessons in reading which we 
present to our children. They should be 
able not only to read aud understand, at a 
glance,, the words they are about to utter, 


* but also to see forward several words be- 


yond those whieh they are reading, and 
perceive the connection or relation, and the 
meaning of both. 

Iam aware that there is a great differ- 
ence in school books. Some few which have 
been prepared of late years, are certainly 

referable to Scott’s Lessons, 
em and the American Orator. 
yet not one that I have seen is so well 


adapted to the wants of beginners, as could | 


be wished; nor do I know that a First book 
can be prepared which would be, in every 
respect, what we need, unless those who are 
to use it, have first been disciplined, pretty 
well, on the slate and black board. 

But what is the kind of slate and black 
board discipline in reading which is requis- 
ite, as a preliminary to the use of reading 
books ? This it will be my object in the 
present chapter, to point out. 


The mechanical use of 








the English | 
And 





It has been seen that both in Spelling 
and Composition, the pupil will be led to 
the formation of sentences, and sometimes 
long ones. Indeed, it has been already ob- 
served that some of ‘the more ingenious, or 
more advaneed, in elder classes, will not 
only form simple sentences, but even write 
out anecdotes, of considerable length. I 
have known a boy ten years of age to write 
out on his slate an anecdote, equal in length 
to nearly a whole page of an ordinary read- 
ing book. ° 

The slate and black board method of 
teachifg reading, then, has this peculiarity 
and excellence, that each pupil, at his first 
attempts, reads only bis own thoughts, as 
he has put them together in the construction 
of his sentences. In this way he must of 
necessity, understand what he reads; and 
his reading if properly conducted, in other 
respects, must be intelligible to others. 

Let us suppose the following list of words 
to have been given out on the black board ; 
with 2 request that the pupils would incor- 
porate them into sentences or stories of their 
own construction. It is a list of the names 
of various sorts of buildings. 


dwelling house factory shed 
church shop wood house 
school house store* 

tavern barn 


This, to be sure, is to be presented _pri- 
marily as an exercise in composition; and 
is given to the whole class or school indis- 
criminately. True, they are not compelled 
to frame or incorporate into sentences every 
word of the lesson, unless they have time 
enough, or are disposed to do it. But what 
they do incorporate, in this way, it is ex- 
pected they will incorporate so accurately 
as to be willing to exhibit the results of their 
efforts on the black board. 

Perhaps the first pupil, incorporates the 
words into sentences in the follawing man- 
ner. 

“The church, in this village, has a very 
tall steeple. 

A church is usually much larger than a 
dwelling house, because it is made to hold 
more people. 

Our school house is painted red, and has 
a turret. . 

There is a cotton factory in the north east- 
ern part of this town, and an axe /actory in 
the south part. 

We have in a shoe maker’s shop, 
and also a carpenter and joiner’s shop. 








“Shop and store are used in this way, almost univer- 
sally, in New England. 
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I always like to go into a book store; for 
I love too see the books, evén if I do not 
buy them. 

There is a barn in this town which is cov- 
ered with straw. 

What a long shed for horses and carriages, 
there is back of the church ? 

I wish we had a wood house belonging to 
this school house ; or at least a shed. 

Mr. Roberts keeps the only tavern we 
have in our village.” 


These gentences may be thought too | 


learned to be the production of very young 
upils. And yet I can truly say, that I 
one known pupils of from seven to ten 
years, whose efforts, and indeed almost 
their first ¢fforts—I mean in preparing sen- 
tences for reading—indicated quite as much 
intelligence, as the above sentences. 

But suppose the pupil who has formed 
these sentences, is called out to write one 
or more of them on the black board, and 
then read it before the school; is there a 
doubt that he would read it infelligibly ? 
How could he do otherwise ? 
you please, the second of them. In ordi- 
nary common school reading, such a sen- 
tence, from beginning to end, or at least till 
we come to the last syllable, would be read 
in a straight line, as it were, without rising 
or falling inflection, and without emphasis ; 
in other words, it would be read in a cold, 
unintelligible, monotonous manner. 

But would it be read thus by the pupil 
who had formed it for himself ? Would he 
stand at sixes and sevens, while reading it? 
Would he be found now resting on this leg ; 
now on that; now_ inclining his’ head this 
way, perhaps casting a sideways glance at 
pe» or somebody in another part of 
the room—and now resting it on the oppo- 
site shoulder? Would not thé eye be at 
least partially lighted up, while he should 


give us the reason—imporiant to him, how- | 


ever common place to us—why churches 
should be larger than dwelling houses? 
Would every word and every syllable be 
pronounced in the same tone or pitch of 
voice till he come to the last, from which 
he would suddenly fall, as if into a ditch or 
slough? Would not church and dwelling 
house, and above all people, be pronounced 
with more force, or in other words with 
more emphasis than‘the smaller and less 
important words between them ? 


While children, at school, are learning to 
read in the ordinary manner, there is so 
little which they can understand, or rather 
which they do understand, that they form 
the habit of reading every thing in the same 
monotonous manner, whether it is in their 
power to understand it or not not; and this 
habit often adheres to them through life. - 
There are multitudes, among us, who often 
read whole pages—I had almost said whole 
volumes—without attaching any ideas to 
them, except that the monotony of feeling 
and thought is broken in upon, here and 
there, by something particularly exciting. 
The scriptures ofien speak of having eyes 
and seeing not, ears and hearing not, &c. ; 
and it is really true of many persons who 
were taught in our common schools, that 


| they go through life, so far as. their mere 


reading is concerned, very much in this 
condition. ‘They read over page after page, 


_ in the most unintelligible—and if they read 


Let it be, if | 


aloud, in the most monotonous—manner, 
and scarcely know that they have been 
reading. Or if the mind is not wholly ab- 
seut, it is so loosely attracted to the subject 
before it, that the slightest cause is sufficient 


| to turn it aside, or divert it from its mill- 


horse track. 

On this subject, as well as many others, 
I can speak with feeling, for I speak froin 
sad_experieace. Hardly a day of my life 
passes, even at this advanced period of it, 
in Which Ido not detect myself in this very 
condition, that of having eyes and seeing 
not, and having ears and hearing not. Lam 
most mortified, however, in reading the 
Scriptures; for partly as the result of “this 
self same cause, and partly on account of 
the neglect of my teachers to explain what 
ought, in reading such a book, to dave either 
been explained to me or omitte@, I am 
more in the habit of reading the Bible in 
a monotonous manner than any other book. 

Nor is it to reading, merely, that the mo- 
notony extends. We are the more likely— 
from this habit of monotony—to do other 
things in the same monotonous manner. 


| Our habits are like ourselves, of a herding 


It is im- | 


ossible it should not be so; and hence we | 
Pp ; 


see, at once, the superiority of this kind of 
reading lessons. m 

The superiority of this method of teach- 
ing reading, however, in one or two 
respects, is not wholly seen at the first 
glance. It demands a few moments of re- 
flection. 


character. Monotony and stupidity in doing 
one thing, are apt to be followed by monotony 
and indifference in other things. So that 
the wretched manner of reading which so 
extensively prevails in our schools, is after 
all, no very trifling matter. 

But to return to our illustrations. Not 
only should the pupils, after forming their 


| sentences, be required to write them on the 


black board and read them in the hearing 
of their companions, but they should be 
criticised by them. By this I mean that 


| each pupil of the class or school should be 
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rmitted to correct any defects in his read- 
ing which he might observe. 

‘This is not said in ignorance of the fact 
that there are pupils in every school who 
are liable to abuse this privilege and become | 
hypocritical, or fond of criticising for the 
sake of criticising. But the teacher would 
of course have the staff of power in his dwn 
hands, and could call on whom he pleased 
to make the corrections or criticisms. He | 
would be likely, in general, to call on those | 
who would make the best use of the permis- 
sion. 

To introduce this last exercise, I have 
been accustomed to read wrong, by design } 
and ask my pupils to correctme. As a 
mere introduction to the exercise, I still 
think this may be well ; but in many cases, 
there will be errors enough which are real, 
without resorting to artificial ones. 

The corrections may have reference to 
every thing which pertains to good reading. 
The pupils should be taught to observe, in | 
the first place, whether he who reads his | 
sentence reads loud enough. Sometimes | 
his voice will be too high, sometimes in too | 
low a key. In general, except in cases and 
circumstances so rare as to form mere ex- 
ceptions to a general rule, the voice in read- 
ing should be natural; that is at the usual 
pitch of the individuals ordinary conversa- 
tion. 

“He did not,” says one pupil, “ articu- | 


_ late the letter 5 plainly enough, in the word | 


because ; or if the 6 was sounded, it was | 
not sounded distinctly.” ‘ He read too | 
fast, Ithink ;” says another whois asked to 
give the result of his observations. Will 
you come then and stand at the desk and 
read it? the teacher will perhaps say; and 
thus show us how fast we ought to,read ? | 
Sometimes, indeed, a pupil may be peymit- 
ted to read the Sentence without leaving his. | 
seat; but in general there is an obvious 
advantage in requiring him to go to the 
black board, and read it. 

“He pronounced the word usually,” says | 
one, ‘‘as if it was spelled ushally ;’”’ that is | 
with only three syllables.” In such a case | 
there is nothing better than to require the | 
pupil who makes the criticism, to read the 
sentence himself, and give to each and every 
word and syllable what ought to be its true 
pronunciation and sound. 

These criticisms should be extended to 
the most minute errors—not indeed at once, 
but gradually. There is no way, so far as 
I know, in which such rapid progress can 
be made in this most important art—the art 
of reading—as the one before us ; provid- 
ed, I mean always, it can be conducted in 
@ proper spirit. 





For example, in~ reading the sentence, 
‘¢ There is a barn in this town which is cove 
ered with straw,” a careful critic would be 
apt to detect many errors. One pupil would 
be likely to omit to pronounce the first h in 
the word which ; or at least to pronounce it 
so faintly that its place in the word could 
not be perceived. Another will not sound 
the th, in the word this, with -sufficient djs- 
tinctness. Another will give a flat or nasal 
sound, to the dipthong ow, in the word town. 
This last fault is very common among us, 
both in speaking and reading. and deserves 
considerable attention. It is indeed a small 
thing, but we have quite too many small 
errors in our schools ; and it is time some 
of them were removed. 

But these corrections may extend farther. 
They may extend to the tones, inflections 
and pauses. In fine, whatever pertains to 
good reading may, in its own time and 
place, come under consideration. 

Let us recapitulate some of the advant- 


| ages of this method of teaching the art of 


reading. 

1. The dislike of books, which is very 
common among the young, is in this way 
prevented. Having never been imposed 
upon them, in connection with tasks, they 


| have no more reluctance to them, than to 
| any thing else. Nay, more than this, the 


slate and black board exercises, will be a 
certain means of inducing them to love 
books and study both, whenever we shall 
see fit to introduce them. 

2. They will be saved the acquisition of 


| many bad or slovenly habits, as the habit 


of holding books badly; of thumbing and 
soiling them ; and alfpve all, of having their 
eyes on them, and pretending to read or 
study, when their mind and heart are some- 


| where else. 


3. The habit will be prevented—already 
so fully alluded to—of reading in a monot- 


|onous manner. ‘This single acquisition is 
| worth more than all the pains it costs. 


4. Much expense for books will thereby 
be saved. This should always be urged 
on those who object to procuring slates and 
pencils for all their young children, on ac- 


| count of the expense. They should be 
| shown that instead of causing them unne- 
| cessary expense, it saves them, in the course 


of the education of a large family of chil- 
dren, many dollars. 

5. By furnishing employment to the pu- 

ils, it saves—like all other slate and black 
Coa exercises—the necessity of a large 
share of the punishment which it is now 
usual to inflict in school ; as a considerable 
part of this evil is known to have its origina 
the want of suitable employment. 





pe 
6. And lastly, by preventing the necessi- 
ty of inflicting degrading punishments, and 
by promoting, in various other ways, the hap- 
piness of the pupils, it has a better moral 
tendency, than the usual array of books. 
To those who think a pupil is skilled in 
the art of reading, in proportion to the num- 
ber of pages his class are accustomed to 
read daily, these slate and black board ex- 
ercises, will, I know, be thought objection- 
able. Such persons, however, should re- 
member that if long lessons in reading were 
really necessary, they could be attended to 
afterward ; and to how much better pur- 
se, after this drilling than before, they 
est know who have tried them. But they 
may be assured they are not necessary. 


Nor is it necessary, in order to make a 
ood or perfect reader, that the pupil should 
. accustomed, as many suppose ke should 
be, to read Pitt’s, O’Connell’s, and Web- 
ster’s ~speeches; and Blair’s; Chalmers’, 
Beecher’s, and Channing’s sermons. How 
sad has been the mistake of those parents 
and teachers who have sypposed that if 
children were set to reading such lessons as 
these—so excellent—they would, inevitably, 
become good readers. That there was 
an influence—they hardly knew what, or 
how to define it--to be derived from read- 
ing over and over, from day to day, the 
great thoughts of great or good men, which 
could not failto work out in the end, for the 
most part, good readers; and that where 
there was a failure, it was owing to the 
condition——-the imperfection I should say— 
of humanity. 

Yet such parents amd teachers there have 
been; such in fact there are still. I wish 
they were not even numerous. Some such 
will, I fear, array themselves in opposition 
to slate and black board exercises, especial- 
ly in reading. But let such persons wait, 
with patience, the issue of the experiment, if 
it seems to them like a mere experiment. 
The old system has been tried a good while, 
and we have seen its fruits. Let us try the | 
new system a few years ; and see how it is 
With our pupils then. 

For myself, I have never had a doubt of 
the vast superiority of the new mode. I 
have spoken as if it might be regarded in 
the light of an experiment. But, to me, 
the experiment has been tried, and in this 
chapter I have been recording its results. 


There is hardly a pupil in our common , 
schools who will not learn to read more, by 
spending half an hour or an hour daily on | 
one or two or three short sentences, which | 
he prepares for himself, than in oud 
Over, in haste, as many pages of that which | 
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he neither understands nor cares any thing 
at all about. 

Let not the idea be rejected that our pu- 
pils are best fitted to make their own early 
reading lessons. Nothing can be better sub- 


F ° ° . . 
stantiated ; nothing is, as I conceive better 


established. Let the trial be made fairly, 
and in good faith, and I am sure every one 
concerned in it will rejoice at the results. 
Whether it will be best to teach our 
pupils—in the end—to read the sermons 
and orations of the able and excellent men 
of past and present times, in both hemis- 
pheres, is a question for after consideration. 
If, however, children of five or six or seven 
years of age can form reading lessons for 
themselves which are superior—in their cir- 
cumstance—to any other, it is difficult to 
see any reason why they may not: do the 
same when they grow older. For as they 


advanee in knowledge the lessons they pre- 
pare will advance accordingly. Still it may 
be well on various accounts, to read other 
men’s thoughts as a class exercise; at a 
more advanced period of their pupilage. 

’ 


CHAPTER X.—artrumetic. 

It may be thought by some that the in- 
troduction of black boards into many of our 
schools already, and their frequent use in 
the study of arithmetic, especially when tvis- 
itors come in, will preclude the necessity of 
saying much under this head. Yet is it not 
a fact that, even in the study of arithmetic, 
the use of this highly important instrument 
is almost wholly over looked, at least prac- 
tically ? Is it not common for teachers, 
after a little attention to it, at first, to lay it 
aside, and proceed much in the way to 
whiclr they have always been accustomed ? 

This, however, should not be so. Nothing 
can be more convenient or more usetul in 
the study of arithmetic, by classes, than 
slates and black boards, especially the lat- 

I — here, moreover, of teaching in 
the usual way of our best schools. ~ I think, 
however, that there is a more excellent way 
of teaching arithmetic. ‘ 

Arithmetic is no doubt gne of the first 
exercises to be presented to the youthful 
mind. Iam not about to say at what age 
this or any other branch should be com- 
menced ; the giving of such directions forms 
no part of my present purpose. What I 


| say is, that-whenever the work of inculcat- 


ing the sciences is begun, that of arithmetic, 
to a certain extent, should receive our ear- 
liest attention. 

It has been usual, of late years, to extol 
mental arithmetic. Now it would be fool- 
ish for me to condemn what has been so 
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highly commended by many wiser men ; 
and yet I cannot help thinking sensible arith- 
metic—arithmetic which is addressed, I 
mean, to the senses—should go before and 


accompany what is catled mental arithme- | 
For want of this, much, | fear, that is. 


tic. 
done in our primary and common schools, 
under the ideaof studying mental arithme- 
tic, is of little practical utility. 

What does it avail a child, for example, 
to be able to solve, almost instantly, as 
many can, such a question as the following ; 
found in Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. 


“From Boston to Roxbury it is three 
miles ; from Roxbury to Dedham, six miles ; 
from Dedham to Walpole, éleven miles 
trom Walpole to Wrentham, four miles 
trom Wrentham to Attleborough, four miles 
from Attleborough to Pawtucket, nine miles 
from Pawtucket to Providence, four miles ; 
how many miles is it from Boston to Provi- 
dence f” 


* we we we we 


Tor although there is no great difficulty 


in reckoning up three, six, eleven, four, | 


5S 


four, nine, and four, and finding that they | 
all make forty-one, yet what does the child | 


know after having done this, which he did 
not know before f 
justly, perhaps, that he knows it is 41 miles 


possibly tell me that he knows the various 


distances of the places between, from each | 
But is there any real knowledge in | 

Might not a parrot be taught to | 
say it is 41 miles from Boston to Provi- | 
dence; or itis four miles from Wrentham | 


other. 
all this ? 


to Attleborough? And yet what evidence 
should we have that either the child or the 


between: Boston and Providence, and of that 


between Wrentham and Attleborough ?— | 
How can a person get any ideas from the | 


words four miles, or forty-one miles who 
knows nothing about the meaning of onc 
mile ? 


yards, feet, or inches. 


. . . . 
There is a work to be done preliminary 


to all this ; and, indeed, preliminary to all | 
other processes in mental arithmetic. In | 
rformance of this work, the slate and | 
black board may render us a very import- | 


the 


ant service. They do not, indeed, give us 
sensible objects themselves to compute ; 


they do not furnish us, as in the —— 


case, the hills and vales, and level groun 

of which a mile, or even a yard of the 
earth’s surface is made up, and say to us ; 
Here is a‘mile, or a yard, as the case might 
be. Still they furnish us with something 


| different roads or streets. 


You say, and you say | 


Yet 1 am much mistaken if one | 
pupil in ten has any thing like a correct | 
idea of distance—miles, reds or furlongs— | 





objects with which 





like a substitute for the 
they cannct furnish us. 

A child who has not learned it at home 
aleady, can learn from the black board 
and the slate—i. e. with the teachers aid— 
how much. an inch is, and how much a foot 
and a yard are, respectively. And having 
found out how ole a foot and a yard are, 
amd become familiar with them in their a 
plication to objects in the room, especially 
the floor of the school room, it is not diffi- 
cult to show him, by repeating the yard 
five and a’ half times, on the floor, how 
mucha rodis. This is as far as we caw 
go within the school room, and as far, in this 
particular exercise, as the slate and black 
board will accompany us. 

Now in order to understand clearly how 
much a mile is, the child ought to make the 
distance of a rod his measure, and apply 
it to the play ground, the common, the road 
near the school house, and in fine to several 
He finds, per- 
haps, that the play ground is ten rads long ; 
the common forty ; the road adjoining i 
school house, in its straight part, before it 
comes to a.bend, justeighty. This he may 
be told is a quarter of a mile; and if he 
knows how much a quarter of a thing is, it 


| is easy, by repeating this, in some way 
from Boston to Providence; and you may | 


four times, to get the idea of a mile; espe- 
cially if some road is shown him which is 


just four times as long as the portion which 


he already knows is a quarter of a mile. 
Perhaps the elementary ideas which a 

pupil needs in order to be able to talk intel- 

ligibly in the study of arithmetic——or in fact 


in any thing else—about miles, are among 
| the most difficult, (except perhaps years,) 
parrot had any clear ideas of the distance 


which could be mentioned. Yet, they must 
be acquired, or the pupil is talking about 
that which has no meaning, to him. 

The elementary ideas which go to make 
up a pound, or a bushel, or a barrel, or a 
dollar, are confessedly much more easy to 
be obtained ; though children seldom obtain 
correctly even these. What child has any 
clear and definite idea what relation a cent 


| or ten cents have to one hundred cents, or a 
| dollar? or an ounce to a pound ? or a quart 


toa bushel orabarrel Yet is it not obvious 
that these elementary ideas are the very 
ideas he needs as a preliminary to all study 
which, like arithmetic, invalves or includes 
the frequent use of these terms? And what 
are like the slate and the black board, as 
means or instruments of acquiring this 
knowledge ? 
In proof of this let a child be shown, b 

a figure—say of a cup—on the black board, 
about how large a vessel must be in order 
to hold a quart ; or, what is better still, show 
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him a quart measure. Perhaps he has seen 
one—it he has, the cup itself, or the rough 
drawing on the black board will remind 
him of it. Next make eight such drawings 
on the black board, for eight quart megas- 
ures, and tell him that these, i. e. the con- 
tents of eight such cups, poured together 
would make a peck. Afterwards he may 
be shown, without the least difficulty, that 
four pecks make a bushel. But in order to 
make the whole thing clear and definite in 


his mind, curved lines to represent both a | 


peck and a bushel basket should be made, 
on the black board, or if not these, at least 


three sides of a square, to give a view of | 


wooden measures for a bushel, a peck, &c. 

Or, once more, we wish perbaps to show 
him that a dollar is made up of one hundred 
cents, or ten dimes. We first show him a 
cent, and then a dime; and tell him that 
ten of these copper cents are worth as much, 
or will buy just as much, as a silver piece 
called a dime. 
making on the black board ten circular lines 
about the dimensions of a cent, and tell him 
to count them; and then, with the under- 
standing that they represent cents, tell him 


clearly and distinctly perceives that if Rox- 
bury is three miles from Boston, and Ded- 
ham six miles trom Roxbury, (the space 
between Roxbury and Dedham,) is just 
twice as great as that between Roxbury 
and Boston? Or, vice versa, that the dis- 
tance between the latter two places is just 
half that between the other two.* 

Some may think that I under-value, or at 
least under-rate, the powers of the young 
mind ; but let those who think so, examine 
for themselves and see. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that Iam speaking here of 
young pupils; and not of those who are 
fifteen, or sixteen years old. Let those, 
I say, who are skeptical on this point, 
examine for themselves. 

But this relation of distance is soon and 
easily taught with the aid of the black 
board, especially to those who have been 
already intreduced to map making. A map 


| of two or three towns may be drawa, and 


Show him, moreover, by | 


that the tem are worth just as much—and in | 
fact make just as much—as one dime, rep- | 


resented by the smaller circle. Again show 
him that ten dimes represented by ten 
smaller circles, make up just one dollar 
represented by a larger circle, in the same 
way. 

It is not intended, here, I say once more, 
to prescribe the exact method which every 
teacher shall pursue ; or the precise instru- 
ments by means of which he shall make the 
intended impression on the minds of his 

upils. If the things themselves could be 
hat-ies they can be at home, but not al- 
ways at the school room—the measures, 
some grain or beans, a suitable number of 
pieces of money, &c. they would doubtless 
be preferable to any representations, such 
as those to which I have referred, on the 
slate or the ‘black board. But some pre- 
liminary instruction of this sort, I say once 
more, is indispensable ; or there will be no 
true or real knowledge, in the particular line 
which we are now considering. 


I might even go much farther than I have 


lines passed through them for roads. Thus 
in the case before us, Boston and Roxbury 
may be drawn, together with the Providence 
turnpike, passing through the latter. The 
road from Boston centre to Roxbury may 
be divided, by means gf the chalk, into 
three equal a representing three miles ; 
and the road from Roxbury to Dedham into 
six equal parts ; the divisions to correspond 
in extent to the others; and let each pupil 
see the proportion and the difference.t 


| Then let the road be extended—but for this 


purpose, the drawing should be on a scale 
small enough to admit it—to Providence, 
marking off into miles the spaces between 
the several towns. Now, if pupils will be 


| honest, I have no doubt nearly all will at 


yet done, and affirm—and that, too, without | 
fear of contradiction by any who are famil- | 
ar with the juvenile mind and habits—that | 


# pupil may talk very learnedly about 
mental arithmetic, and may be able to solve 


great rapidity, and yet know nothing at all 
to any practical purpose about the relative 
proportion of numbers, even of small num- 
bers. Is there one pupil in three who 


once acknowledge that till now they had 
no idea at all of the relative proportion of 
the numbers, three, six, eleven, four, &c. 








“In point of fact Dedham is seven miles from Rox- 
bury; but this mistake is of litte consequence in arith- 
netical questions and exercises. 


t Thus: 








(To be continucd.) 
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